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* L speak in the spirit of the British [ 4merican?] law, 
which makes liberty commensurate W th, and insepara- 
ble from, the British Bene tg svil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the fojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot upon British [American?) earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, No matter in 
what language his doam may have been pronounced ;— 
no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an n sun may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disnstrous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven down:—no matter with what solemni- 
ties be nay have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the firet moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
{.America?) the altar and the god sink together in the 
dust; hissout walks abroad in her own majesty; his bo- 
dy swelis beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regeneraied, 
and disenthralled, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Emancipation.” —Cuanan, 














REVIEW. 

Sermon, delivered at Springfield, Mass. 
July Ath, 1829, before the Auriliary 
Colonization Society of Hampden 
County. By Baxter Dickinson, Pastor 
of the First Church in Longmeadow. 
For half a century, the birth-day of 

American Independence has been cele- 

brated in the most unprofitable and re- 

It has annually 

elicited an abundance of vindictive exul- 

tation, intemperate swaggering, and dis- 
reputable sentiment—qualified by some 
slight excellencies and atoning sacrifices. 

There has been no appositeness of de- 

sign, no rationality of expression, no 

seemliness of deportment. Our tumid 
orators have dealt only in enormous hy- 
perbole, and piled up mountains of un- 
substantial panegyric—generously allot- 
ing on their summits a splendid apotheo- 
sis to our revolutionary patriots, who 
were certainly very deserving men. And, 
oh! it is marvellous, yet fearful, to ob- 
serve the mettle of these same delicate 
champions-—how terrible are their threats, 
how fearless their courage, how savage 
their aspect! John Bull must at times 
be full of bodily fear. 

It has latterly occurred to the reflect- 
ing portion of community, that patriotism 
does not consist in mere noisy declama- 


prehensible manner. 


tion, in riotous excitement, nor in exces- 
sive ebriation ; that it is somewhat incon- 
sistent in us, who sway a sceptre over 
two millions of miserable beings, to boast 
of our freedom and equality ; and that 
the better way to acknowledge our gra- 
titude to heaven, is by devising schemes 
of benevolence, for the benefit of suffer- 
ing humanity. These impressions are 
astonishingly prevalent. 

The last Fourth of July presented a 


remarkable change in the usual mode of 


celebrating that anniversary. A visible 


abasement,in view of our national incon- 
sistencies and transgressions, was made 
before heaven ;—the lips of vain glory 
were sealed up ;—an abridgement took 
place in the waste’ of public morals. 
Then the cause of the oppressed came up 
for consideration ; then the voice of phi- 
lanthropy went thrilling to the heart, 
like the clear tones of a clarion heard in 
the solitude of a beautiful night; then a 
thousand levers were vigorously applied, 
by giant hands, in lifting up the fabric of 
oppression from its strong foundations ; 
then the charities of a generous multitude 
were gathered up for the holiest of pur- 
poses—the rich man throwing in his splen- 
did gifts, and the poor widow her two 
mites, And every year shall that cause 
be remembered with the liveliest inter- 
est—and that voice acquire a more start- 
ling and soul-stirring intonation-——and 
those levers be multiplied with a new 
accession of power—and those golden 
charities be more munificently scattered 
abroad. 

The sermon, which has elicited these 
remarks, proposes to examine the feasi- 
bility of the colonization scheme at Libe- 
ria, and to advocate the claims of the 
American Colonization Society. It pos- 
sesses many good traits: its style is plain, 
its reasoning perspicuous, and its hearti- 
ness in the cause apparent. It is justly 
remarked, that those who are engaged in 
any benevolent or holy enterprise have 
‘a promise of no other reward than the 
approbation of God, and the luxury of 
doing good.” Yet this promise affords 
the most animating incentive to action, 
for it is pregnant with eternal felicities. 

Mr. Dickinson pertinently inquires— 
“1. Can blacks be induced to emigrate?” 
Not to Liberia—as a body. By far the 
larger proportion decidedly prefer the 
republic of Hayti ; and as the easy facili- 
ties and truly unrivalled advantages of- 
fered to emigrants by the government 
thereof become better understood, the 
American Colonization Society will not 
always be harassed by unavailing impor- 
tunities—though we doubt not the num- 
ber of applicants for removal will long 
continue to outstrip its utmost ability. 
As an inducement to emigrate, Mr. D. 
asks, “On what, judging from the past, 
can they [the colored race] reasonably 
calculate in this land but degradation 





and suffering?” True—but the misdeeds 
of the past furnish no good rule of con- 
duct for the present or future ; and those, 
whose humanity and piety do not propose 
and advocate the moral elevation of the 
blacks at home, but half perform their 
duty. 

2. “Can they be defended from the 
violence of the natives?” Mr. D. thinks 
the military organization of the Colony 
is adequate to meet invasion. If the set- 
tlers adopt the pacific policy of Wm. 
Penn, and always deal honestly with the 
natives, they may safely disband their 
military forces. “In proportion as the 
settlement enlarges,” he says, “will its 
means of protection be extended; and 
an over-awing influence will be sent 
abroad through the neighboring tribes.” 
We greatly deprecate this sort of influ- 
ence: its tendency is not peaceful, its 
benefits are imaginary. There is a law 
of love, which is better. When the mili- 
tary power becomes ample, the poor na- 
tives, we fear, will be the victims—not 
the aggressors. 

3. * Will the country to which they 
are carried, furnish the means of their 
comfortable subsistence?” St would be 
an impeachment of the divine goodness 
to suppose otherwise. 

4. “Is the climate of the country suf- 
ficiently healthy to justify a settlement 
there?” The late reports are certainly 
favorable. Emigrants may soon become 
acclimated. 

5. “Has our country the resources de- 
manded for the accomplishment of an 
object of this magnitude ?”—namely, the 
removal of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand free people of color, and two mil- 
lions of slaves. Unquestionably—but has 
she the will ? that is the question. “ Who 
can doubt that it might be the soundest 
policy to extinguish the master’s claim 
throughout our territory at the price of 
sir hundred millions of dollars?” We 
unhesitatingly doubt it, in a moral point 
of view. It would be paying a thief for 
giving up stolen property, and acknow- 
ledging that his crime was not a crime. 
Once hold out the prospect of payment 
by the General Government, and there 
will soon be an end to all voluntary 
emancipation. Moreover, to rely upon 
private charities and public donations, 





for the extinction of slavery, is madness. 


If the moral sense of the people will not 
induce them to let the oppressed go free 
—without money and without price— 
depend upon it their benevolent sympa- 
thies will be most unproductive. No— 
let us not talk of buying the slaves— 
justice demands their liberation. 

Mr. Dickinson says, “Among us is a 
growing population of strangers.” This, 
as applied to our colored population, is 
surely incorrect. 4 very large majorily 
of them are American citizens by birth— 
why then stigmatize them as foreigners ? 
The color of their skin, it is true, is simi- 
lar to that of the Africans: we resemble 
the people of Great Britain, but are we 
therefore the subjects of George IV.? 
No indeed. Wherever men are born and 
bred, that is their native land. 

Mr. Dickinson speaks of the “ deli- 
cate subject” of slavery. In correcting 
public vices and aggravated crimes, deli- 
cacy is not to be consulted.—Slavery is 
a monster, and he must be treated as 
such—hunted down bravely, and de- 
spatched at a blow. 

On the whole, this sermon is credita- 
ble to its author, and contains many stir- 
ring passages. We may give an extract 


hereafter.—c. 
’ 
SLAVE TRADE. 

By the Leeds (Eng.) Intelligencer of 
July 30, we learn that a great proportion 
of the European vessels engaged in the 
African slave trade, have been fitted out 
at Gibraltar! His excellency General 
Don had issued a proclamation on the 
subject: itis dated on the 8th July, and 
states the fact, that vessels belonging to 
the subjects of the States in amity with 
his Majesty, are furnished at that place 
with cargoes and every requisite for this 
horrible traffic, and that his excellency is 





instructed to admonish magistrates, and 
all men in authority, to prevent such ves- 
sels from being fitted out. He also warns 
all British subjects of the pains and pen- 
alties to which they become liable by the 
English laws, by abetting the slave trade, 
and enjoins the magistrates to take the 
most active measures to secure the due 
fulfilment of the proclamation —c. 





Messrs. Courties and May, Wesleyan 
missionaries at Sierra Leone, died, after 
having received permission to leave the 





station, early in February. 
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THOMAS KENNEDY. 
( Continued.) 

Having thus discharged the duty which 
he supposed devolved on him, much, no 
doubt, to his own satisfaction, our self- 
authorized and self-taught diplomatist 
embarked for North Carolina. Until 
within a few days of his departure, ! 
learned, he talked of engaging in the culti- 
vation and manufacture of sugar in some 
part of the island:—and in case he had 
succeeded in persuading the Haytiens to 
advance the cash for this purpose, it is 
extremely doubtful whether the exclusive 
advocates of African Colonization, or the 
the enemies of universal emancipation, 
would have been gratified with even one 
sentence of his tirade against that gov- 
ernment and people, nor yet should we 
have seen his elysian picture of Africa, 
which he knows nothing of but from 
hearsay. 

On his return to North Carolina, he 
published a statement in the Newspapers, 
containing (with the exception of some 
rancorous and bitter reflections,) very 
little in addition to what has been already 
noticed. He says, indeed, that it was 
proved, at the trial of the several propri- 
etors, heretofore mentioned, that the em- 
igrants sent out by the society of Friends, 
«had not received from the proprietors, 
for whom they had been working, more 
than from six to ten dollars each, for the 
whole of the time, which was about two 
years and a half—that those on Marion’s 
plantation had raised two crops of sugar 
cane (the third almost ready to cut); 
that they had not realized any portion 
thereof—quite contrary to the Haytien 
law, which provides that every cultivator 
shall receive his stipulated share.” He 
adds: “There was no evidence adduced 
by the proprietors.” Now whether we 
are to attribute it to the man’s profound 
ignorance, or a studied purpose to mis- 
represent the actual state of things, is 
not for me to say; but, inthis short quo- 
tation, he has related the case very differ- 
ently fromgthe manner in which those 
very emigrmts related it to me, and in 
which the Tribunal has recorded it. The 
reader will beat in mind that the emi- 
grants engaged to work on shares. All 

the productions of their grounds were to 
be divided with them in the proportion 
they agreed upon, and no money was to 
be paid them by the proprietors, except 
for the proceeds of the sugar cane. None 
of them complained of the division of the 
produce, except those engaged with Dwig 
and Marion. ‘The first stated that they 
did not receive their full share of corn, 
but got double the quantity of coffee they 
had at first agreed to receive, by which 
it is presumed they were the gainers. The 
latter said they did not get as much as 
they expected for their cane. The fact 
was (as they told me themselves) but a 
amall portion of their first planting had 
come to perfection, when Kennedy was 
there, and they had cut and ground but 
once. For this they had been paid.—And 
very soon after that, a second and a third 
piece was cut, and more money paid them. 
Instead of planting cane, immediately, 
they had attended to their gardens and 
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truck-patches, the products of which were 
consumed in their families or taken to 
market. As soon as their cane came to 
perfection, they got money for it; and 
had they planted it earlier, they would 
have received the value of it sooner. 
This, I repeat, is the statement they gave 
me, themselves—for 1, too, saw them, 
was at their houses, and examined their 
grounds. And | am astonished at the tale 
that Kennedy has told.—None but a very 
idiot (one would suppose) could possibly 
mistake the matter as he has done. 
Though some of these emigrants did 
not receiveas much as they had expected, 
for the time they had been at work, | 
found that many of them did not under- 
stand the nature of the bargains they had 
made. ‘The system of working on shares 
is a bad one; and had ‘Thomas Kennedy 
been wise enough to have prevailed upon 
the proprietors to change the plan of 
working, instead of endeavoring to take 
the emigrants back into slavery, he might 
have greatly benefitted them, and earned 
laurels for himself, instead of sullying his 
growing fame by the rash indiscretion 
and egregious blunders that marked his 
proceedings. 

With respect to the charge against the 
Tribunal, of omitting to call evidence, 
the members state that they were con- 
vinced by the admissions of the emigrants 
themselves.—And, for my own part, while 
! believe there were some faults on both 
sides, and long have believed, as I have 
frequently stated, that the system of work- 
ing on shares (which is now partially 
abandoned) is wholly unsuitable for the 
American emigrants, yet I am decidedly 
of the opinion that there was not, by any 
means, sufficient cause for the great com- 
plaint that Kennedy has made for them, 
in the case before us. It must be borne 
in mind, that of these emigrants a congid- 
erable number made no complaints at all; 
and before | conclude this article, I shall 
give the opinion of one of them, who is 
well known for his intelligence, and who 
reprimanded Kennedy for his strange 
conduct, as before observed. 


In concluding his statement, published 
as aforesaid, or, as he calls it, “ brief nar- 
rative of travels, transactions, and obser- 
vations,” our narrator speaks of the Hay- 
tien government in the following ill-na- 
tured strain:— 

“Their government (in my view) is an 
aristocratic, military despotism. Their 
Congress (!) and its powers are a mere 
fudge. Their laws are better worded 
than administered. In fact, I think the 
will of the President may be deemed the 
law of the land, with a standing army (re- 
port says) forty thousand strong to en- 
force it.” 

Whew!—Neither Weld, Fearon, nor 
any of the other impartial, truth-loving 
British tourists in the United States, can 
beat that! Why if he would take a whirl 
through the middle and eastern stations 
of this republic, and then sit down and 
write a book, it would certainly sell well 
in London! Query.—As his sugar spec- 
ulation has proved abortive, had he not 
better take this method to make his for- 
tune? He will not do it by writing against 





the Haytiens; for the Colonization Soci- 


ety patronises other talents, and the slave- 
holders are too parsimonious to pay for 
any thing of that sort. But, to be serious, 
Thomas is believed to be incorrect in his 
“view” of the Haytien government, &c. 
and after the imperfect “view” that he 
has given us respecting the condition 
of the emigrants, we need not be sur- 
surprised at any other unfavorable state- 
ment from him. That the Haytiens are 
not, generally, as far advanced in _politi- 
cal and moral perfection and social re- 
finement, as a great portion of the people 
of the United States, is known to every 
one: but it is also well known to those 


'who have acquainted themselves with the 


subject, and have intelligence enough to 
discriminate in such matters, that a very 
rapid improvement is going on among 
them; and that their manners and morals 
are, at this moment, far superior to those 
of a large portion of the population 
(white and black) in some parts of our 
slave holding country. This, Kennedy 
knows—if he knows anything at all about 
it—and I dare him to deny it. And while 
I do not wish to discourage African col- 
onization, I unhesitatingly assert, that 
there are many advantages tobe realized 
by the emigrants to Hayti, which cannot, 
for a long time, be enjoyed by the col- 
onists in Liberia. 

As a set-off to the opinions of Thomas 
Kennedy, I will here introduce some re- 
marks of Samuel Ratcliff, a very intelli- 
gent and respectable colored man, one of 
these same emigrants whose situation 
Kennedy describes as being so very disa- 
greeable. Ratcliff is well known in Guil- 
ford county, N. C. and, I hesitate not to 
say, carries with him, at least, as good re- 
commendations, signed by as respectable 
people, as ‘I’. Kennedy can obtain in that 
State, for himself. After he had been in 
the Island about a year and a half, he 
returned to North Carolina, upon a short 
visit, and took out six more of his colored 
brethren, who are all contented and doing 
well. Before he took his last farewell of 
his friends in North Carolina, he gave 
them a statement, of which the following 
is the substance; and he still avers that 
his opinion is in no degree changed, by 
any thing that has since come to his 
knowledge. 

Afier mentioning some particulars, re- 
lative to the landing of the emigrants, 
&c. he observes, that they were “joyfully 
received by brethren and friends,” and 
in a short time went on a coffee planta- 
tion, belonging to a gentleman in Aux 
Cayes. He applied himself immediately 
to labor, “which procured health and 
happiness.” ({t is a pity that more people 
of all colors, do not reason thus.) He 
soon became acquainted with the natives, 
and known for his industry and good 
conduct; and remarks, that he “obtained 
not only their esteem and confidence,” 
but enjoyed the hope that the day would 
soon arrive, when he would have a com- 
fortable home, and be admitted to the full 
privileges of citizenship. He strongly 
recommends his colored brethren, who 
are yet in North Carolina, to remove to 
Hayti. He states that they do “find friends 
and brotherly protection” there. He adds 
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that, when properly managed, “the land 
renders in corn, and the different vegeta- 
ble productions, four crops a year.” This 
has, also, been stated by other emigrants, 
‘from the United States, who have resided 
four or five years in that Island. 

Such is the representation of one whose 
word is as good, and will pass at par 
value with that of Thomas Kennedy, 


where he is known. He now lives com- 


fortably, about sixteen miles from Aux 
Cayes; and should any of his friends in 
this country desire to correspond with 
him, a letter directed to the care of Jo- 
seph M. Salgues, Aux Cayes, will very 
soon reach him, and be promptly attended 
to. 

Finding that I cannot finish this article 
without taking up too much space in the 
present number of the paper, I shall defer 
its conclusion until next week. A state- 
ment by some of the members of the 
Society of Friends, relative to Kennedy’s 
proceedings, here alluded to, will then be 
given.—t. 


GEN. RIDGELY’S WILL. 

Believing that the perusal of the last 
Will and Testament of this eminent phi- 
lanthropist, cannot be otherwise than in- 
teresting to every reader of this work, we 
have procured a copy thereof, and here 
insert that part of it which relates to the 
emancipation of his slaves. It will be 
perceived that it strictly corresponds, 
almost every particular, with our former 
statement respecting the great and noble 
deed of the patriotic and philanthropic 
Testator—Eds. G. U. Emancipation. 


I Charles Ridgely, of Hampton, of Bal- 
timore County, and State of Maryland, do 
make and declare this Codicil to my last 
Will, which bears date on the twenty- 
eighth day of April,—_— and order and 
direct it to be so taken and held in all 
other particulars approving my said Will. 

With regard to the negro slaves I may 
leave at my decease, my views are not 
provided for in my said Will: It there- 
fore is my Will, and I give and bequeath 
all such slaves as | may leave, male or 
female, above the age of forty-five years, 
at my decease, unto James Carroll, Juni- 
or, and James Howard, Executors of my 
said Will, and the survivor of them, the 
Executors and Administrators of such 
survivor, in trust and confidence that 
none of them shall be sold, which I for- 
bid being done.—And direct that the said 
slaves shall be held by my Executors us 
aforesaid, permitted, as far as practicable, 
toenjoy the rewards and benefits of their 
own labor; their condition, as much as 
may be, ameliorated consistent therewith; 
that they be kindly treated and provided 
for comfortably during their old age, at 
the general charge of my estate, to be 
borne in equal contribution by all my 
children and grand children in their 
character of devisees of my real estate. 
—aAnd if any of the above described fe 
male slaves shall have issue after my de- 
cease, I will and direct, that such issue 
shall be free—the males at twenty-eight, 
and the females at twenty-five years of 
age. Itis also my will, and I direct and 
declare, that all my male slaves, who at 
my decease shall be twenty-eight years of 
age and under forty-five, and all my fe- 
male slaves, who at my decease shall 
be twenty-five years of age and under 
forty-five, shall severally be, andI de- 
clare from thence forthwith free. It is 
further my will, and accordingly devise 
and direct, that all my slaves, who at my 
decease shall not have arrived, if males, 
at twenty-eight years—if females, twen- 
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-five years—shall nevertheless be free 
Saies hes respectively attain those ages, 
the males twenty-eight, the females twen- 
ty-five. It is also my will, and I direct, 
limit and declare, that the time of ser- 
vice of the issue or children of any of 
the aforesaid females, who may be born 
after my decease, and before the time of 
the mother’s right to freedom taking ef- 
fect, such children or issue shall serve 
the males until twenty-eight years of age, 
the femalcs till twenty-five years of agé; 
and shall at those ages respectively be 
free. It is also my Will, and I order and 
direct, that if any of the said female slaves 
shall at the time of their becoming actu- 
ally free by the provisions aforesaid. 
should have a child or children at that 
time under two years of age, in such in- 
stances the mother shall have the choice 
of taking with her and keeping such child 
or children, until such age as their own 
right to freedom accrues as aforesaid. 
And so far as the devisees in my said 
Will are inconsistent herewith, this codi- 
cil is declared to be a revocation thereof, 
but in no other respect to operate against 
said Will. 

In witness whereof, | have hereto set 
my hand, and affixed my seal, on this 
twenty-eighth day of April, in the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight— 
28th April, 1828. 


C. Rincery, of Hampt. | 


Signed, sealed, published and declared 
by the Testator, as a Codicil to his last 
Will and Testament, befoie us who have 
signed the same, as witnesses in his pres- 
ence and of each other. 

Samugt OwinGs, 
James Tucker, 
Tuomas Ke tt. # 


Baltimore County, ss. On the 20th 
day of July, 1829, came James Tucker 
and Thomas Kell, two of the subscribing 
witnesses to the foregoing Codicil to the 
last Willand Testament of Charles Ridge- 
ly, of Hampton, late of said County, de- 
ceased, and made oath on the Holy Evan- 
gelists of Almighty God, that they did 
see the Testator sign and seal this Cod- 
icil; that they heard him publish, pro- 
nounce and declare the same to be a 
Codicil to his last Will and Testament; 
that at the time of his so doing, he was 
to the best of their apprehension, of sound 
and disposing mind, memory and under- 
standing; and that they, together with 
Samuel Owings, the other subscribing 
witness thereto, subscribed their names 
as witnesses to this Codicil in bis pres- 
ence, at his request, and in the presence 
of each other. 

Sworn to in open court. 

D. .M. Perine, Register o 
Test. Wills for Baltimore Scalp 


In testimony that the foregoing is a 
true copy, taken from the original, filed 
and remaining in the office of the Regis- 
ter of Wills for Baltimore County, I here- 
unto subscribe my name, and affix the 
seal of my Office, this twenty-eighth day 
( Y of July, in the year of our Lord 

seat > one thousand eight hundred 
’ \ and twenty-nine. 

D. M. Penine, Register of Wills for 
Baltimore County. 
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FURCHASE OF TEXAS. 
The following paragraphs exhibit the senti- 
ments entertained by two more editors of high 
standing, relative to this important subject : 


“If Texas should be added to the Uni- 
ted States, it is not an extravagant suppo- 
sition that there may in process of time 
be 12 or 15 additional slave States incor- 
porated into the Union. This would give 
them, even if Delaware and Maryland are 
ranked among the free States, no lessthan 
from forty to fifly senators, with a pro- 
portionate number of members in the 
other branch of the national legislature. 
The slave States, even when in the minori- 
ty, have always Leen able, by their address 
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and management, to govern the country. 
What may not then be expected from them 
when they can command such an over- 
whelming majority? 

«If, then, the free States do not intend 
to surrender themselves at discretion, if 
they do not feel inclinedto yield up their 
weight and influence in the national af- 
fairs, if they are not disposed to become 
tributary to the slave States, and to see 
all the weaith and energy of the republic 
placed under the sovereign control and 
disposal of these States, it is incumbent 
on them to watch this project with the 
deepest solicitude and care, and to check 
at the outset every effort at the accom- 
plishment of sucha wild and pernicious 
undertaking. ‘The power to prevent the 
mischief is now in their hands, and can 
be exercised with complete effect, if the 
free States are united, and faithful to their 
own highest interests. But if the pre- 
sent scheme is suffered to succeed, that 
power will be lost, never to be recovered. 
The consequence of such a state of things 
may be more easily imagined than describ- 
ed. No person, who is acquainted with the 
public affairs of the Union, can hesitate 
in regard to them.”—V. Y. Daily Adv. 


“We may suppose that it would be bet- 
ter for Texas if it belonged to our Re- 
public; that its civil and religious liber- 
ties would be better secured, &c.; but on 
the other hand, there is one very import- 
ant point in which the Mexicans are our 
superiors—they do not tolerate negro 
slavery. If we purchase Texas, it will 
be filled with slaves; and if we mistake 
not the views of those who have origin- 
ated this scheme, “an outlet for the ne- 
groes of the lower country,” and the po- 
litical preponderance of the southern 
States, with their three-fifths slave repre- 
sentation in Congress, are the leading mo- 
tives for the purchase.”—Kennebeck Jour. 
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BLACK LIST. 


HORRIBLE NEWS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 














MARYLAND NEGRO WHIPPING. 

We have been told a thousand times, 
both by the advocates of slavery and its 
opponents, that the condition of the slaves, 
in our middle states especially, has been 
greatly meliorated within the period of 
half a century, since the principles of re- 
publicanism have spread among the peo- 
ple, and the independence of the nation 
has been secured. We are told of the 
comparatively happy lot of that unfortu- 
nate race, (when that of West Indian 
slaves is considered;) and we are exhort- 
ed to use the mildest language towards 
their oppressors; as though the fetters of 
tyranny were already loosening from the 
limbs of its victims, and the lash of the 
iron-hearted executioner were falling from 
his hand, and consuming in the heaven- 
enkindled blaze of general philanthropy. 
Assertions of this nature have been heard 
in our popular assemblies, our legislative 
halls, and even in the sacred fanes of reli- 
gious worship. Authors, too, have writ- 
ten, poets have sung, gossips have repeat- 
ed, for the ten thousandth time, the sen- 
timents to which we allude, until the mass 
of our citizens are as fully convinced of 
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and the promised millinea! glory is already 
shining through every comer of our once 


ing the prevalence of this opinion, what 
is the actual condition of the miserable 
victims of colonial avarice and cruelty, 
who are here still doomed to wear the 
badge of slavery under the full meridian 
blaze of “religious and political” light? 
“Let racts speak to a candid” people; 
and Jet their damning import thrill con- 
viction to the inmost recesses of every 
honest soul, that with all our high pre- 
tensions to piety, philanthropy, and pa- 
triotism, a cruel despotism is yet tole- 
rated among us, and that it is high time 
for as to rouse from our dreamy slumbers, 
ind practice what we profess, or other- 
wise tear from our country’s proud es- 
cutcheon the symbol of Justice, with 
which it is decorated. 


It is not often that we have the oppor- 
tunity of recording, from our own person- 
al knowledge, facts of such a character as 
the following. ‘Though the perpetration 
of deeds so shocking to the feelings of 
humanity, are believed to be not at all 
uncommon, the eye of philanthropy is 
wont to avoid them; for it can no more 
revel in scenes of this nature, than it can 
“look with composure on blood and car- 
nage.” 

On Sunday, the 27th ultimo, a strange 
black man came to my boarding house, a 
little after the middle of the day,and told 
me he wanted to show me how he had been 
abused. He had a handkerchief tied 
about his head, and | supposed, from 
his appearance, that he had been much 
hurt. He took off a round-about coat 
and shirt, and such a spectacle J never 
before witnessed! For some fault, ima- 
ginary or real, he had suffered a most 
cruel chastisement—a severe whipping, 
inflicted, as he said, with a cow-skin. 
The inner side of his shirt was consider- 
ably bloody, and J counted ruirnty-sevex 
Gasues, from half an inch to three and a 
half inches in length, some of which were 
nearly half an inch in width!!! They ex- 
tended over his body, from his neck to his 
hips. He complained that his head was 
also badly hurt. I had a bed prepared 
for him, and he laid down. A physician 
was called in, and his wounds were ex- 
amined, and a little medicine administer- 
ed. It appeared that his head was much 
bruised, though the skin was not broken. 
Why this man came to me, or who sent 
him, donot know. When I enquired where 
he lived, &c. he stated that he was ONE 
OF THE SLAVES LATELY BELONG- 
ING TO GEN. CHARLES RIDGELY! 
He further stated that he was to be free in 

November next. On being interrogated as 

to the cause of his chastisement, he said 

that the overseer had done it because he 

had not loaded the wagon to please him. 

The man kept his bed all Sunday after- 

noon, and the most of Monday. By this 


holy writ, or even of their own personal 
existence. All have, consequently, settled 
down into a state of somnific ease and 
apathy, believing, as it would seem, that 
ie period of a general Jubilee is at hand, 





deal of pain in his head, besides the sore- ~ 
ness of his back, &c. 

In a short time after he came to the 
boarding-house, as aforesaid, my partner 
called upon one of the heirs of General 
Ridgely, and related the circumstance to 
him, requesting information as to what 


benighted world! And yet, notwithstand- should be done. This gentleman told 


him that another of the heirs had some 
part of the business of settling the estate 
to attend to, but would not inform him 
whether he would be the proper person 
to apply to or not! He then went to the 
house of the heir last mentioned, but did 
not find him at home. On Monday even- 
ing I called upon him myself, and asked 
his attention to the case. He made use 
of some pretty high words, saying (after 
I had told him explicitly the actual con- 
dition of the slave) that he did not be- 
lieve he got any thing more than he de- 
served, &c. Ireplied that, in my opin- 
ion, no man could be justified, in this 
country,in whipping a slave to the extent 
that this had been whipped. He rejoin- 
ed that he should differ with me in opin- 
ion on the subject;and after he promised 
to call and see the slave the next morn- 
ing, I took leave of him. On Tuesday 
morning he accordingly called, and took 
the man away. He would not examine 
the lacerated back of the slave, while 
there; but repeated the assertion that*he 
had got nothing more than he deserved! 
If 1 have been rather prolix in this 
statement, it is because I wish the reader 
to understand, fully, the nature of the 
case. I wish it also generally known that 
thousands of cases, equally as heinous 
as the one before us, are of frequent oo- 
currence. Many of them, indeed, are 
much more flagitious! Is it not then, I 
repeat, time to rouse from our lethargy, 
and through a moral agency—the agen- 
cy of the PRESS and the BALLOT-BOX 
—put an end to the horrible system of 
slavery, the fruitful nursery of outrage, 
cruelty, and guilt? 

I will not trespass further upon the pa- 
tience of the reader now, though ] am 
in possession of other facts of a some- 
what similar character, which I may in- 
troduce to the light at a futuro period. 
And that there may be no misapprehen- 
sion as to the author of this statement, 
&c. I sign it with my proper name. 
Bensamin Lunpy. 


A FINE STORY! 
A black man of Bristol, R. I. served in 
the late war against Great Britain, and 
was taken prisoner, and confined in Dart- 
moor prison. After the war, he was 
brought to Charleston, 8. C. and set at li- 
berty. But he had scarcely set his foot 
on shore, when he was kidnapped, and 
was sold as a slave for life! He had the 
good luck, however, to get a release from 
this “Algerine slavery,” by the interposi- 
tion of humane persons. Republicans, 
how do such stories tell? —t. 





At a late sitting of a French Chamber 
of Deputies, M. D. Suborde, holding in 
his hand a paper, said, Here is the list of 
seven slavers, which lately imported two 
thonsand negroes into Martinique, The 
minister of Marines declared that he 





time he appeared to be considerably re- 
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their truth, as they are of any maxim in 


lieved, though he yet complained a good 





would employ every means to check 
such j ibsiuots irs “eG. 








































Ladies’ Repository. 





THIS DEPARTMENT 15 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 


A PICTURE OF COLONIAL SLAVERY IN 
1828. ADDRESSED ESPECIALLY TO THE 
LADIES OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 

This pamphlet is well calculated to 
have the effect for which it is intended, 
of exciting feelings of horror and indig- 
nation, at the atrocious cruelty of the 
slave system, in every breast which has 
not become deadened to feelings of hu- 
manity. Yet it contains none of those 
soul-harrowing details of individual de- 
gradation and wretchedness, or of indi- 
vidual depravity, which send the blood 
curdling back to the heart, till its swells 
almost to agony with its indignant sym- 
pathy—and while we bury our faces in 
our hands, to conceal their burning 
blushes for the dishonor of humanity, 
we exclaim to ourselves, as if in reply to 
some conviction that was endeavoring to 
force itself on our minds—*Oh no! no! 
such instances must be unique: it is im- 
possible that any body of men should be- 
come so altered in their natures, as to 
treat their fellows thus!” But here 
there is none of this: it is a calm, dispas- 
sionate, general view of the subject, 
proving the widely spread effects of the 
evil it pictures, by the very attempts which 
have been made for its melioration; and 
though we may rise from its perusal hum- 
bled indeed, and sick at heart, we can 
no longer doubt the truth of its terrible 
extension. 

The proposed remedial measures above 
adverted to, which, however, it is stated, 
«fell short of the exigency of the case,” 
were in substance as follows: 

That means for the instruction, and 
religiousfeducation of the slaves, should 
be provided; that the Sabbath should be 
made a day of rest and religious observ~ 
ance, and equivalent time be allowed 
them for labor in their provision grounds 
and for marketing ;) that the evidence of 
slaves should be accepted in courts of 
law; that the marriage tie should be in- 
troduced among them; that husbands, 
and wives, parents and children, should 
no longer be torn asunder and separate- 
ly sold; that the slaves should be pro- 
tected by law in the rights of property; 
that their savings might be employed in 
purchasing their liberty ; that punishment 
should be inflicted only in the presence 
of a free witness, and a record kept both 
of the alleged offence and of the number 
of stripes with which such offence might 
bevisited; that the womenslavesshould be 
no longer subject to the same lacerations 

of the cart-whip as the men; that protec- 
tors s!iould be provided to enforce these 
reforms; and that the tinge of a person’s 
akin, if he cannot legally prove that he is 
free, should not subject him to be sold 
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In a note to one of these articles, it is 
stated that, “For about five months in a 
year—during crop—eighteen hours labor, 
at the least, are extracted, by the power 
of the cart-whip, from men and women 
alike,—and at other times the labor in 
the field alone, under a tropical sun, 
amounts, by law, to eleven hours and 
a-half each day, to which two or three 
hours more must be added for other in- 
dispensable occupations.” And this is 
among a people calling themselves chris- 
tians! Oh well isit, indeed, for the poor 
for the poor slave, that “there is another 
and a better world!” —for bitter and drea- 
ry is the fate which his brother has as- 
signed him in this. American women: you 
will probably join with me in crying out, 
shame! upon the authors and abettors of 
such a system; but have you forgotten 
that the same reproach is resting tpon 
your own dearly loved land? Have you 
forgotten, that while the number of suf- 
fering Africans in the West India Islands, 
amounts to 800,000, the number in the 
United States—“the land of the Free” 
—the free heart’s only home”-—is 
1,600,000 !—Are you startled at the mag- 
nitude of the sum? One million, six- 
hundred thousand human beings kept in 
abject slavery---liable to be chained, 
beaten and sold—ay, sold like brute cat- 
tle, at the will of a tyrant—their hearts 
all torn and bleeding with the wrench 
that dragged them away from all the ties 
that affection had twined around them, 
and from the soft lips, and eyes, and 
murmuring tones, that had come to them 
like a vision of blessedness amidst their 
former misery—that had been to their 
scorched hearts like a well of springing 
waters in a thirsty land—all lost to them 
for ever ; and then should they dare to 
give words to the desolation of their 
hearts, when the brightness of their life 
was quenched so rudely—would the gen- 
tle hand of kindness wipe away the scald- 
ing tears, and the soft voice of compas- 
sion be poured like a cooling balsam about 
their burning hearts? No, the driver’s 
lash would dash away the tear-drops from 
their cheeks, and threats and curses be 
given to them for their only comforters! 
The following passages, it is true, have 
been directed to the awakening of the 
slumbering ‘hearts and consciences’ of 
British Women; but are they not equal- 
ly applicable to us, Americans? Is it 
more excusable for us to sit with hands 
folded in supineness, than it is for them 
—or more just in us to retain our fellow 
mortals in a cruel and degraded bondage? 


«Is it necessary to say one word, to 
convince British men and women, that 
the state of society, implied in the base 
proposition of reform such as these, (and 
that too as a first step and necessary pre- 
liminary to effective improvement) is a 
state utterly at variance with every prin- 
ciple of Christianity, and that to tolerate, 
and still more to uphold it, is a violation 
of our Christian duty? But do we not, 
in fact, tolerate it, if we make no active 
efforts for its. extinction? Do we not, 
in fact, uphold it, if we continue to con- 
sume the produce which the lash extracts 
from these unhappy slaves, and even to 
protect that produce against the compe- 
tition of free labor, a course of proceed- 
ing which tends greatly to aggravate 





into slavery. 


their sufferings ?”” 


« And will the people of Great Britain 
acquiesce in the prolongation of this im- 
politic, iniquitous and unchristian state 
of things? Will they continue even ac- 
tively to uphold a bondage which so 
daringly violates the spirit and precepts 
of the Gospel, and is far more terrible in 
its nature and effects than that of Egypt? 
In eithercase, will they not be participa- 
tors in its guilt and infamy? Can those 
especially, who are actively engaged in 
diffusing Christianity in heathen lands, 
quietly submit, with any semblance of 
consistency, to tolerate a system, which 
is practically opposed to the truths they 
are endeavoring to promulgate, and 
which, by its flagrant enormities, presents 
the most scrious obstacle to the success 
of their exertions? We are surely called 
upon, alike by sound policy and Chris- 
tian principle, to do all in our power to 
remove this stain from our national char- 
acter, and to free ourselves from the aw- 
ful responsibility that must attach to us, 


on, the birds of the air made their home 
in its branches, and a neat yet humble 
dwelling rose beside it—the abode of af- 
fection and happiness. Often when | have 
been sailing over the earth on the car of 
a sunset cloud, have I seen the youthful 
mother spreading the evening repast be- 
neath its branches, while the mocking 
bird above poured such a continued strain 
of melody, that even her romping, joyous 


little ones would leave their sports for a 


moment, and look up in delighted aston- 
ishment. 

“Another scene I remember well—h 
was a still summer midnight, and the 
smooth silvery leaves of the poplar were 
shivering with the breeze,and ‘darkening 
or lightening’ as they caught or lost the 
glances of the sinking moon beam. Sud- 
denly there arose a yell of savage fury; 
and when the morning came, where the 
cottage had been, there was a heap of 
ashes, and the trees stood with leaves all 
scorched and shrivelled by the breath of 





if, by our supineness, we permit an evil ‘the devouring flame. Years past away, 
to exist, which, by our active interfer- |and the axe rung against its root—its 
ence, we may have it in our power to| pleasant branches were lopped away, and 
mitigate or remove.” \the mutilated trunk was conveyed on 

“ The object appears to be particular | board a vessel bound to a distant port. 
ly worthy of the attention of the female | Again it was midnight—but such a night! 
sex, and to have peculiar claims on their ithe wildest demon of the tempest was 
best sympathies. Their susceptibilities | *bro ~ darkness like that of chaos 
naturally enlist them on the side of suf- ‘esamgiam the face of the waters—save 
fering humanity in all cases; but in the | that ever and anon the red glare of the 


present case, where the cruelly degrad- 
ing and demoralizing effects of slavery 
on the female character are so strongly 
marked, their cordial concurrence may 
be expected.” 
A PICTURE OF SLAVERY. 

Yonder, upon a throne made of the af- 
fections of the planters, in the face of an 
indignant nation, and of an offended God, 
sits Slavery, horrible as a hag of hell: her 
face is brass—her heart is stone—her 
hand is iron, with which she wrings from 
the multiplied sufferings and labors of the 
poor blacks, the wealth by which she is 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fareth 
sumptuously every day; watching, with 
unslumbering jealousy, every ray that 
would enlighten the darkness of her king- 
dom, and frowning indignantly on every 
finger that would disturb the stability of 
her throne. 


HYMN—FOR JULY 4, 1829. 
BY G. V. H. FORBES. 
On mount, and tower, and fortress height, 
Columbia's starry banners play— 
Her cannon broke the morning light 
Of this, our Freedom's natal day. 


But, hark! a sweet and mellow tone 
Comes swelling o’er the sounding main— 
An echo from earth’s blasted zone, 
Where lately clanked the captive’s chain. 
Tis like a thousand voices, high 
Above the shout of tossing seas, 
Ip strains of praise and melody, 
Pour’d on the balmy ocean breeze. 
Oh Africa! thy slavery ends! 
The vampyre from thy hills hath gone; 
Thy God, from heaven, in mercy bends, 
To roll the years of gladness on. 
Mountain to mountain, sea to sea, 

In wave and echo, lift their voice 
To swell the trump of Jubilee, 

Vhen Africa’s free sons rejoice. 


Witerary. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE SYLPH—A FRAGMENT. 

«W hat are you gazing at?” said I, as the 
Sylph perched herself on the back of my 
chair, and appeared pouring over some- 
thing mysterious that was concealed be- 
neath the paint and gilding. It is blood, 
said she, laying her finger on a spot some- 
what darker than the rest, I started from 
my seat—and she continued. “When first 
this piece of wood came under my notice, 
it was a slight poplar sapling, on the 
skirts of a forest—a stream flowed at its 
foot, and around it was a rich carpeting 

















of moss and wild flowers. As time passed 


lightning showed the dismantled and 
devoted bark, swept hurrying onward 
at the mercy of the elements. On, and still 
on she flew, till a sudden check cansed 
her to recoil with a violence that almost 
lifted her from the waters; and the agon- 
izing shriek of human beings in their last 
moments of terror and despair rose up 
even above the roar of the tempest. The 
ship had struck upon a rock, and there 
was no hope—none. Before the morn- 
ing’s dawn,she was battered to pieces. 
The sun rose bright and calmly; the 
billows were fast sinking into rest, and as 
they rose with a long swell upon the 
beach, they cast up frequent vestiges of 
their late work of desolation. That log 
was there, and beside it sat the only liv- 
ing being of all those who had made that 
ship, for a while, their dwelling place. 
He had lashed himself to it as a last hope 
when the vessel parted asunder, and with 
his wife and infant, supported in his 
arms, had trusted himself to the waters. 
Long were they buffeted to and fro, but 
love and despair seemed to have gifted 
him with supernatural strength, and he 
loosened not his hold till he felt that they 
were safe upon the shore—then exhaust- 
ed nature sunk into insensibility. When 
he awoke, those loved ones were still by 
his side;—but the thrilling scream of 
agony that burst from his lips started the 
sea fowl, with a respondent cry from the 
naked cliff. The garments of his wife 
were’ drenched with blood; the tree, 
their refuge, had been her destruction; 
her forin was crushed and lifeless. His 
infant was unhurt, but deathly cold and 
pale; he strove to warm it in his bosom; 
to restore it to life with his passionate 
caresses, It unclosed its dim eyes for a 
moment, and half curled its white lips 
into a smile, as it looked up into his face; 
then there was a convulsive struggle; 
and it stretched itself out in death. His 
wild delirious laugh rung over it for a 
death kneil, as he laid it back in its mo- 
ther’s arms, and flinging himself on the 
earth bit the sand in agony. Days past 
away; but he knew it not—time was to him 
annihilated—darkness came and went,but 
to him there was no change. A dull con- 
sciousness of unutterable misery alone 
was upon him, till he sunk again into to- 
tal insensibility. When he awoke, it was 
a bright sunset—the evening airs were 
breathing balmily across his temples, and 
unknown yet compassionate faces were 
flitting before him. He was again upon 
the waters—a vessel had anchored at the 
island where he had been wrecked to 
procure supplies of wood and water. He 
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was taken on board, and by the applica- 
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tion of timely remedies restored to life. |vently does fancy retrace the hours spent 


He seemed forawhile unconscious of what 
had befallen him—at length his eye fell 
upon that fatal tree (which had been ta- 
ken on board for fuel) aad with a deep 
groan he covered his face; as if at that 
moment the remembrance of his desola- 
tion was thronging around his brain—He 
never spoke of those departed ones—he 
did not weep, but for hours he would sit 
gazing at that stained wood, and by night 
it was his only pillow. One morning 
they tried to arouse him with tidings of 
discovered land—it was in vain, he was 
dead. The billow was his grave, and he 
sleeps far from her he loved. 

The rest of my tale is soon told, said 
the Sylph, after a pause; that Poplar was 
unnecued for fuel, and has at length 
reached the destination and assumed the 
form you see.” GERTRUDE. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE DEVOTED. 

“It was a beautiful turn given bya great lady, 
who being asked where her husband was, when 
he lay concealed for having been deeply con- 
cerned in a conspiracy, resolutely answered 
that she had hidden him. This confession caused 
her to be carried before the governor, who told 
her that nothing but confessing where she had 
hidden him could save her from the torture. 
“And will that do?” said she. ‘Yes,’ replied 
the governor, “I will pass my word for your 
safety on that condition.” ‘‘Then,” replied she, 
“1 have hidden him in my heart, where you may 
find him.” 

Stern faces were around her bent, and eyes of vengeful 
ire, 

And fearful were the words they spake, of torture, 
stake, and fire; 

Yet calmly in the midst she stood, with eye undimmed 
and clear, 

And though her lip and cheek were white, she wore no 
sign of fear. 


“Where is thy traitor-spouse?”’ they said;—- half form’d 
stnile of scorn, 

That curl’d upon her haughty lip, was back for answer 
borne;— 

“Where is thy traitor-spouse?’’ again, in fiercer tones, 
they said, 

And sternly pointed to the rack, all rusted o’er with 
red! 


Her beart and pulse beat firm and free—but in a crimson 
flood, 

Over pallid lip, and cheek, and brow, rush’d up the 
burning blood! 

She spake;—but proudly rose her tones, as when in hall 
or bower, 

The haughtiest chief that roand her stood, bad meekly 
owned their power. 


“My noble lord is placed within a safe and sure re- 
treat’?’?— 

“Now tell us where, thou lady bright, as thou would’st 
mercy meet! 

Kor deem thy life can purchase his—he cannot 'scape our 
wrath, 

For many a warrior’s watchful eye is placed o’er every 
path. 


“But thou may’st win his broad estates to grace thine 
infant heir, 

And life and honor for thyself,—so thou his haunts 
declare ” 

She laid her band upon her heart; her eye flash’d proud 
and clear, 

And firmer grew her haughty tread—“ My lord is hidden 
here! 


“And if ye seek to view bis form, ye first must tear 
away, 

From round his secret dwelling place, these walls of 
living clay!”’ 

They quailed beneath her lofty glance—they silent turn’d 


aside, 
And left her all unbarm’d amidst her loveliness and 
pride, Maroaxet. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 

How sweet, and yet how melancholy, 
are the recollections of bye-past hours— 
of scenes, in which we participated with 
friends, many, many of whom have gone 
down to the silent tomb, and have left 
behind them only the remembrance of 
their virtues, and their endearing quali- 
ties. How fondly does imagination dwell 
on Moments which were consecrated by 
reciprocal tokens of sympathy and ten- 
derness; when every look or word of 


kindness, was treasured on the tablet of Jall the ills of life. 


memory, and engraved on the heart in 


‘in the society of dear friends from whom 
we are separated by distance, and whom 
we can behold only with the “ mind’s 
eye”—it is pleasant-to recall the calm 
moonlight walk by the “water side”— 
the cheerful fireside assembly, the gay 
stroll on the “hill top”—or the more 
brilliant ramble through the illuminated 
garden circled by the waves, while sy!ph- 
like forms and aerial music floated a- 
round—the lively sally or witty repartee 
—all, all, are dear to memory, “and are 
dwelt on and reviewed, as the miser 
counts his heaps of treasured gold. 
There are some bright eyes at a distance, 
which may perchance dwell on this sim- 
ple page, and some kind, warm hearts, 
that will beat a fond response to this lit- 
tle effusion of reminiscence; and some 
too, who will search the records of the 
heart for those moments of sympathy 
and affection, which are doubtless treas- 
ured there—Such will join me in re- 
peating, in the beautiful language of 
Sterne, ‘Sweet sensibility! source inex- 
haustible, of all that is precious in our 
joys, or costly in our sorrows: celestial 
fountain of our feelings, it is here J trace 
thee!’ Mrs. Harriet Muzzy. 
MONT BLANC. 

You may imagine that any other soli- 
tude is very similar to this, or that the 
silence of the lonely glen, or dark forest, 
may well represent the stillness here. 
But, no! the dreary wildness of the whole 
imposes on the mind a totally different 
feeling to that which we experience 
where there are objects of less horror to 
relieve the train of thought. There is a 
grandeur, a savageness, an awfulness, in 
these regions, which seem to hurry the 
soul of man into a state of distraction, 
and render the prospect widely unlike 
those scenes of quietude, which soothe 
and soften the mind, and bid it reflect 
with composure. Here we were above 
all living beings, the sole inhabitants of 
a region far above the lofty flight of the 
eagle, where the foot of the chamois nev- 
er ventures, and where man has seldom 
been. We stood amid the frowns of sav- 
age nature, almost insensible to every ob- 
ject beneath, and silently contemplating 
the cloudless heavens, pure and bright 
as the unsullied wastes of snow around 
and beneath. Here all worldly passions 
cease; man’s thoughts occupy themselves 
in a more worthy train of reflection: he 
forgets the injustice of his enemies: his 
soul raises itself to heaven, as its nearest 
point, and rejoices to feel itself nearer to 
the abode of truth. SHERWILL. 





From the ‘Token for 1530, 


SONG OF THE BEES. 
BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD, OF NEWBURTPORT. 


We watch for the lizht of the morn to break, 
And color the eastern sky 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake, 
Then say to each other, ‘Awake! awake! 
For our winter’s honey is ali to make, 
And our bread for a long supply.’ 


And off we hie to the hil! and the dell, 
To the field, to the meadow and bower; 
We love in the columbines horn to dwell, 
To dip in the lily with snow-white bell, 
To search the balm in its odorous cell, 
The mint and the rosemary flower, 


We seek the bloom of the eglantine, 

Of the pointed thistle and brier; 
And follow the steps of the wandering vine, 
Whether it trail on the earth, supine, 
Orround the aspiring tree-t »p twine, 

And reach for a state still higher. 


While each on the good of her sister’s bent 
Is busy and cares for ull; 

We hope for an evening with heart’s content, 

For the winter of life without lament 

That summer is gone, its hours misspent, 


And the harvest is past recall. 





Every man hopes fur happiness; and 
it is this hope that bears him up through 
Take it away, and to 
him there is sunlight only in the grave, 
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Battimore, Ocroser 2, 1829. 

wh essere en ern ene 
¢} The senior editor having occasion to leave 

home for a short time, on business connected 

with the establishment, the Genius of Universal 

Emancipation will henceforth be under the direc. 


tion of the junior editor, until his return. 
Seeteatehenel 


PEOPLE’S CANDIDATE 
FOR THE 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 


Daniel Raymond, Esq. 





























THE APPROACHING ELECTION. 

On Monday next, another opportunity 
will present itself, to test the progress of 
public sentiment, and to signally mend 
or mar the interests of the State. 

According to usage. the different can- 
didates for the suffrages of the people 
(with a single exception) have made 
their interested harangues, and urged 
their individual claims to promotion. To 
those who attended these incongruous 
meetings, it is unnecessary to say, that 
the lines of party were broadly drawn, 
and that the principal recommendations 
were these: “I am a Jackson man”—«] 
am not a Jackson man:”—consequently 
there was no lack of political recrimina- 
tion, personal disparagement, or vulgar 
declamation. We had the curiosity to 
attend the meeting in Holliday-street; 
and it was evident, to our perception, 
that none of the candidates (if we ex- 
cept one individual) were imbued with 
that generous expansion of feeling and 
unbending independence of purpose, 
which are essential in the qualifications 
of arepresentative. We allude more 
particularly to those, who advocated their 
preferment to a seat in the State Assem- 
bly. There was nothing definite in their 
views of legislation; their supervision 
extended only to one party; they propos- 
ed no new public improvement; they re- 
motely hinted at no emendation of any 
imperfect law, They were friends to 
everything—they were friends to nothing. 
An enlarged hiatus destroyed the solidity 
of their professions. Indeed, all sober, 
reflecting men must have been disgusted 
with the immodest pretensions, and alarm- 
ed at the bold declarations, of many of 
these aspirants. 

In the choice of Representatives to 
Congress, our citizens cannot vote too 
dispassionately, nor too understandingly. 
The mere preference for a particular in- 
dividual, whether he be the President 
elect, or a candidate for the presidency, 
should not bias a single mind. Impor- 
tant matters will shortly come before 
the national legislature, and we shall 
specially need the co'lective wisdom, in- 
tegrity and talent of the country, to save 
us from misrule and high-handed usur- 
pation—it may be, from total destruction, 
Changes should be made cautiously; and 
a re-election follow, only where the mer- 






its of the candidate are indisputable. No 
man, who will blindly pursue a party 
trail, however aberrant or disastrous it 
may prove—or who will consent to be 
bound, hand and foot, without any rey 
ervation—should be trusted with a shil- 
ling of the public interest. 

In our State Assembly, too, we need 
more stout-hearted reformers, and fewer 
political partisans; men who will outface 
the demon of oppression, and trample him 
in the dust—whose virtue, like the dia- 
mond, grows brighter by attrition—whose 
watchfulness never slumbers—who are, 
in truth and in deed, THE FRIENDS oF 
THE PEOPLE. 

Impressed with these considerations, 
a respectable number of our most worthy 
citizens have nominated 


DANIEL RAYMOND, ESQ. 

as a suitable candidate to represent this 
city in the next Legislature, and have re- 
solved to use every laudable effort to se- 
cure his election. 

This gentleman is too well known to 
the great body of voters, to render an 
elaborate enforcement of his merits ne- 
cessary. When these merits are interro- 
gated, (which, doubtingly,they have nev- 
er been,) they shall be held up yet more 
conspicuously. He has been twice be- 
fore the people; and though he did not 
succeed, yet it was not owing to any dis- 
qualification, or any doubt of his exceed- 
ing fitness, but solely to the exclusive- 
ness of the Presidential conflict. In the 
spirit of accommodation, (though his 
prospects of success were continually 
brightening,) he withdrew from the con~ 
test, that he might not embarrass the elec- 
tion. He has, therefore, a just claim on 
the suffrages of the people, and, it is be- 
lieved, will extensively unite the best men 
of all parties in his support. 

The friends of Mr. Raymond have re- 
newed his nomination, briefly for the 
following reasons: 

Because he is a practical statesman, 
comprehensive in his views, familiar with 
the principles of legislation, and truly re- 
publican in his sentiments, 

Because he is a patriot, without hy- 
pocrisy,—forgetting all personal consid- 
erations in his zeal for the public good, 
—disdaining to cajole the populace with 
unmeaning professions, and to obtain 
their votes at the expense of truth, de- 
cency and sobriety,—one, which no hope 
of gain can bribe, no allurement of of- 
fice seduce. 

Because he is a philanthropist, in the 
broadest signification of the term—hav- 
ing long been conspicuous as a fearless 
champion in the cause of universal liberty, 
Because he is an able advocate of pub- 
lic education, viewing its complete dif- 
fusion as essential to the welfare and 
prosperity of the State, and having spare 
no efforts to impress its importance upon 
the minds of the people. 

Because he is warmly in favor of in 
ternal improvements, and will lend his 
utmost influence to sustain every feasible 
enterprise, 

Because he is ardently attached to the 
American System, which promises to 





break the last Jink of national depend- 
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ance, to invigorate the arm of industry, 
to disembowel the hidden treasures of 
invention, and to give this country a proud 
superiority over every other on the face 
of the globe. 

Because his moral character is unim- 
peachable—-a recommendation of primary 
importance, but which, unhappily, is sel- 
dom made a sine qua non in the prefer- 
ment of candidates. And, finally, 

Because he is confessedly better qual- 
ified to fulfil the duties of a Represent- 
ative than any other individual before 
the public. On this point there is no dif- 
ference of opinion,where the understand- 
ing is left unbiassed by party considera- 
tions. 

With these high pretensions, therefore, 
Mr. Raymond is confidently presented to 
the citizens of Baltimore, for their spon- 
taneous and triumphant support. ‘l'here 
have been no family intercessions, no 
midnight consultations, no political arti- 
fices, no public or private harangues, to 
promote his election.—He stands untram- 


is thick and contagious, must it not be 
purified by thunder, and lightning, and 
storms? If we would destroy the wither- 
ing influences of the poisonous Upas, must 
we not tear it up by the roots? We are 
not content with seeing proofs multiplied, 
that temperance is better than ebriation, 
that a drunkard is a wretch without hope 
and beyond rescue, that rum costs mo- 
ney, that “moderate drinking is the down- 
hill road to intemperance.” No—we go 
If it be 
injurious, or criminal, or dangerous, or 


to the fountain head of the evil. 


disreputable to drink ardent spirits, it is 
far more so to vend, or distil, or import 
this liquid fire. “Wo unto him-ewho put- 
teth the cup to his neighbor’s lips”—who 
increases his wealth at the expense of the 
bodies and souls of men—who takes 
away the bread of the poor, and devours 
the earnings of industry—who scatters 
his poison through the veins and arteries 
of community, till even the grave is bur- 
dened with his victims! Against him must 
the artillery of public indignation be 
brought to bear; and the decree must go 





melled by any pledge, free to support or 
reject whatever his conscience may dic- 
tate. 

The appeal, then, is made to reason- 
able, reflecting men—to all genuine lov- 
ers of free and equal rights—to those 
whose interests are intimately connected 
with the prosperity of the city—to the 
tich and poor, whether merchants or 
mechanics, whether traders or farmers. 

We call upon those, who profess to 
weep over the moral desolation which 
prevails throughout the State, and are 
anxious to see a universal renovation of 
public sentiment—upon our philanthro- 
pists, who are so hearty, on ordinary oc- 
casions, in their denunciations of oppres- 
sion—upon every man who feels that he 
is responsible to his country and God for 
the manner in which he discharges his 
electoral duty—to come forward on Mon- 
day next, and give the long pull, the 
aTRONG PULL, and the PULL ALTO- 
GETHER, for the friend of public im- 
provement and general reform,—DAN- 
IEL RAYMOND, Esq. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

We have feceived two addresses on in- 
temperance, recently from the press—the 
first, delivered before the Utica Temper- 
ance Society, by A. B. Johnson; the se- 
cond, at Amesbury, Mass. by the Rev. 
David Damon. 


the mass of valuable:matter which is con- 


They add something to 


stantly accumulating on this subject, but 
are too cold, too didactic, too speculative, 
to create a stirring sensation in the read- 
or, or to rouse a slumbering community 
We, 


who are somewhat impetuous in our dis- 


to a just apprehension of its danger. 


position, and singular in our notions of 
reform,—who are so uncharitable as to 
make no distinction between men engag- 
shall 


excuse the destroyer of thousands, and 


ed in one common traffic, which 
heap conturnely on the murderer of a do- 
zen—we demand, that the whole truth 
be told, on ail occasions, whether it im- 
peaches this man’s reputation, or injures 
that man’s pursuit; whether it induces per- 
secution, or occasions a breach of private 
fri Ithe 


dshin atreos here around us 


forth, as from the lips of Jehovah, that he 
who will deal in the accursed article can 
lay no claims to honesty of purpose, or 
i holiness of life, but is a shameless enemy 
Ito the happiness and prosperity of his fel- 
low-creatures.—6. 


RIGHTS OF THE INDIANS, 
The Secretary of War has addressed a 
letter to the Indian Board at New-York, 
relative to the Georgia claims, which is 





;too remarkable, as a specimen of logic, 
justice and humanity, to pass without an- 
jimadversion. We have not room this 
week to extend our remarks, but shall as- 
suredly take another opportunity. , 

We are gratified to perceive, that the 
able and dispassionate Nos. of “William 
Penn,” on the indefeisible rights of the 
‘Indians, have been extensively copied 
‘from the National Intelligencer, by many 
of the most respectable papers in the 
Union; but we join with the Albany Chris- 
'tian Register, in the regret, that “we can- 
‘not call to mind one of them as support- 
ing the present National Administration. 
We make the remark at this time, because 





we conceive the Indian Question to be a 
| Vational one—a question which should 
| be presented to the American people in 
all its bearings—and one, which the petty 
distinction of party should not influence.” 

Not having room to insert these essays | 
entire in our work, we shall endeavor to 
give a summary of their arguments as soon 


as possible. Mr. Niles very properly sug- 


gests the expediency of publishing them in 


}a pamphlet for better preservation, and 


for those who feel more than a transient 
‘ . * . | 
interest in behalf of the unfortunate abo- 


rigines. It is somewhat worthy of re- 
mark, that none of the papers have sought 


to identify the author of “William Penn.” | 


His candor, zeal and critical investiga-| 
tion are honorable to the name which he 
has adopted.—e. 


WARD MEETINGS. 

Meetings of the friends of DANIEL RAY- 
MOND, Esq. for the several wards of the city, 
will be held as follows :—On this evening, (Fri- 
day,) at the brinting Office, 8. E. corner of 
Market and Gay Streets ; and to-morrow even- 
ing, (Saturday,) at Wm. Kesley’s Academy, 


see 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
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SPLENDID EXHIBITION! 

By the following notice, from a Buffa- 
lo paper, we perceive that a novel, and 
at the same time a very splendid exhibi- 
tion is prepared to gratify the visitors at 
Niagara Falls. The writer of this pass- 
ed under the enormous over-hanging rock 
last summer, which it is now proposed to 
blast off. No considerate person can do 
it, without feeling an apprehension border- 
The fissure, alluded to, is 
in full view from the stairs near it, Which 
the visitors descend on the Canada side. 

With respect to the awful leap propo- 
sed by Sam. Patch, we have some doubls 
of its being performed. Even should Sam. 


ing on dread. 


feel willing to risk it, in the present con- 
dition of the bed of the river, he may 
perhaps find that the blasting of the im- 
mense mass of rock (which is estima- 
ted at 10,000,000 tons!!!) will change it, 
so as to render the attemptunsafe. If 
he is very desirous to show his daring va- 
lor in that way, and at that place, we 
wouid advise him to “jump off,” and go 
up the bank again, ir us CAN, before the 
powder is applied to the rock.—t. 
From the Buffole (N. Y.) Journal. 

Niagara Falls.—Matters are in train 
by a company of gentlemen in Canada 
and in this town, for a singular and com- 
plicated exhibition at the Falls on the 6th 
of October, the following particulars of 
which have been furnished us by a gen- 
tleman concerned. 

There exists a fissure in the rock, at 
the very brink of the Falls, of 100 feet 
in depth, and about ten inches in width 
at the top. This isto be charged yith 
powder, and the explosion is expected to 
disengage a mass of ten millions of tons 
weight, which will thus be hurled into the 
yawning abyss below!—To succeed this 
earthquake, a leap from Goat Island, by 
Mr. Sam’! Patch, has been bespoken. To 
ilessen the chances of disappointment, 
however, in case this leap should not be 
made, the schooner Superior, which has 
been purchased for that purpose, will be 
committed to the stream, to follow the 
fate of her predecessor, the “Michigan.” 

From an acquaintance with the gentle- 
men associated upon this occasion, we 
feel warranted in saying that every exer- 
tion will be made to impart interest to the 
novel exhibition, as well as to ensure per- 
sonal safety to the spectators. 





REFORM EXTRAORDINARY. 

Two of the most notable instances of 
“reform” that have recently taken place 
out of this country, are found in the de- 
termination of the Pope to allow Catholic 
priests to marry, and of Sultan Mahmoud 
to permit the ladies of his empire to adopt 
European customs. The hitherto invisi- 
ble beauties of the Imperial Harem, now 
promenade openly, in all the finery of 
Parisian millinary! Necessity and policy 
are the causes of these extraordinary al- 
terations. ‘The Pacha of Cairo has also 
turned reformer,and ordered all the Mus- 
selmen to shave off their beards. Would 


ithat he held jurisdiction over those Co- 


rinthian monkeys and American Turks, 
who infest our streets and public assem- 
blies, and who may be known by the 
peering of two eyes above, and the ob- 
truding of a proboscis through, a filthy 
sort of gorse, ycleped whiskers:—no face 
is to be seen. Of all brutal inclinations 
—of all vulgar rivalships for unenviable 
pre-eminence—of all fashionable absurd- 





Lexington Street. Meetings to open at 7 o'clock. 
Punctual attendance is requested, Oct, 2. 





ities propagated and maintein¢d by fash- 
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ionable monsters—there has been noth- 
ing half as indecent and ridiculous,as the 
present rage for sporting huge mustaches, 
Why don’t the women drive these hairy- 
faced creatures from their society?—~g, 


Sonal 


NOTICE OF PERIODICALS, 

CotumBian Srar, PHicapetrunm.— 
This paper, since its removal from Wash- 
ington, has very considerably improved 
in appearance, and steadily progressed in 
moral and literary excellence. It is beau- 
tifully printed on a large imperial sheet, 
in the octavo form, and is one of the very 
few papers in our country worth preser- 
vation. Mr. Brantly, the editor, is a chaste 
and elaborate writer—critically precise 
a good scholar—an independent expositor 
—and a candid ¢ontrovertist. The liter. 
ary department of the Star is principally 
under the management of Willis Gaylord 
Clark, a young gentleman who has gain. 
ed a quick and prevalent reputation as a 
poet, and whose productions would give 
celebrity to any publication. The Star, 
we trust, is appreciated, not only by the 
denomination for which it is especially 
intended, but by a discriminating public. 

Tue Journat or Heartu, No. 2, is 
before us, and our confidence in the fit- 
ness and talents of its editors is yet more 
extensive. There is a remarkablejadapta- 
tion, in its brief essays, to the physical 
necessities of community; the language 
is unostentatious, and divested of ab- 
struse professional terms; nor does it con- 
tain aught that can alarm the most fasti- 
dious. Wewshail occasionally make li- 
beral extracts from the work: in the mean 
time, we enforce its merits upon the at- 
tention and patronage of every household. 

Saitor’s Macazine, New-Yorx.— 
We are ignorant to what extent this most 
excellent publication is patronised by our 
seamen, but it certainly deserves an un- 
limited circulation. The friends of this 
teo long neglected and least dispensable 
class of men should partially freight every 
vessel, which sails on a protracted voy- 
age, with complete series of the Maga- 
zine. It felicitously blends instruction 
with amusement—appeals to the under- 
standing and conscience—portrays the 
evils of drunkenness, and the blessings 
of temperance—suggest new helps to in- 
dividual improvement—accumulates and 
disburses a large amount of nautical in- 
telligence—and exercises a perpetual su- 
pervision over the habits of those for 
whose benefit It is pub- 
lished in monthly numbers—price $1 50 
per annum, or 12} cents single.—e. 


itis intended. 





MURDEROUS ANTICIPATION. 

It is impossible to gauge the political 
depravity of the day. A Washington let- 
ter-writer insinuates that the friends of 
Mr. Calhoun—the disappointed cormo- 
rants, for office—-were lately exulting at 
the prospect of a speedy termination of the 
President's life, because a new division 
of public spoil would take place! Can 
this be true?—e. 





€3- The poetical effusion of “G.” at 
North Adams, Mass. shall find a place in 
our Peace Department next week. The 
author will accept our thanks. An Ad- 





dress, from Connecticut, is also roecived. 
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HIGHLY IMPORTANT NEWS. 

By intelligence from the seat of war, 
it appears that a great battle had taken 
place between the forces of the Russian 
General Diebitsch and the Turkish army, 
near Kirki-Kilasa, (20 German miles 
from Constantinople!) in which the lat- 
ter were totally defeated. Nothing, it 
was thought, could save the capital. The 
successes of the Russians fill all Europe 
with astonishment, and seem as inexpli- 
cable as they are unexpected. The des- 
tiny of the Ottoman Empire is perhaps 
sealed for ever. 

The utmost consternation prevailed in 
Constantinople. Many of the wealthy 
inhabitants were about flying into Asia— 
the troops were entirely dispirited, and 
some had even refused to march against 
the enemy—mutinies were frequent— 
fifteen hundred houses had been destroy- 
ed by conflagration in the Greek suburb 
of Pera, &c. &c. The friends of the Jan- 
issaries were the incendiaries. 

It is believed that England, assisted by 
France and Austria, will endeavor to 
drive back the giant of the North, and 
that a declaration of war against Russia 
will speedily be issued. Thus all Eu- 
rope will again be drenched in blood, ra- 
pineand murder every wherestalk around, 
and the demon of destruction go forth to 
curse the nations. 
to man, avert these fearful judgments! 

The next arrival from England will be 
pregnant with important tidings. The 
capture of Constantinople must decide 
the question of a genera] war or a peace- 
ful compromise.—e. 


Se 


Pavious Etents. 


Prepared for the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


May God, in mercy 




















“A Farmer,” in the Elkton Press, calls upon 
the people of Cecil county, to spurn with indig- 
nation the man who refuses to pledge himself to 
nse his utmost exertions to accomplish a reform 
in our State Government, if elected to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The first question that should be 
agitated is the abolition of slavery in the state. 


Counterfeit and altered bills have been made 
of thirty different banks in Rhode-Island, at va- 
rious times. The adoption of Perkins’s Stere- 
otype Plates would have prevented this immense 
mischief to the community. All the banks 
should be in possession of these plates. 

The population of Cincinnati, Ohio, is as fol- 
lows: White males, 11,855; white females, 
10,035; blacks and mulattoes, 2,258 ;—making 
a population of 24,148 souls. Eight hundred 
dwelling-houses have been built since Deceim- 
ber, 1826. So much for western enterprise. 


The Louisville Branch Bank of Kentucky 
has been robbed of 925,000—nearly all the 
money it contained, : 


A Fair is to be held in this city on the 28th 
inst. in behalf of African colonization. 

The citizens of the town of Chatham, Mass. 
have voted unanimously not to license retailers 
of ardent spirits the present year. The town 
will thus save nearly $5000. ‘This is the right 
kind of reform. 

All the dealers, merchants, &c. in Benning- 
ton, Vermont, have agreed never to take any 
more ardent spirits into that town. 

At Herr Cline’s benefit, last week in New York, 
he performed his astonishing fete on the rope by 
ascending with a wheelbarrow a distance of 250 
feet. There were nearly 2500 persons in the 


garden. 
Total amountof Sugar and Molasses made in 
the State of Louisiana during the year 1828; 
Sugar—hhds. Molasses—hhds, 
87,965 39,874 


About 130,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 7 or 
8,000,000 ibs. of tea, are annually consumed in 
the United States. 

Massachusetts pays annually $50,000 for the 
support of her poor. 

A camp meeting was held at Somers, Ct. at- 
tended by the Methodists in that vicinity. No few- 
& than 10,000 were constantly in attendance. 







The American debt ($58,000,000) is one- 
fourth of the expenditure of Great Britain, in a 
single year. 3 

acompany of sixty-four men raised in 
the town of Killingworth, Conn. at the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, not one 
was less than six feet high! 


There are 70,000 persons in the metropolis of 
London, who regularly live by theft and fraud. 
The present tion of the city is estimated 
at one million five hundred thousa:.d. 

One Samuel Griswold, of Winchester, Ct. has 
been fined $1500 for cruelly beating his daugh- 
ter, and otherwise maltreating her. 


A letter from a gentleman in Vienna, states 
that a Frenchman was in that, city who had real- 
ly brought to perfection the long-desired art of 
flying in the air. Heis said to have reached, iu 
his last essay, a heightof more than nine hun- 
dred feet, and to have then proceeded, with 
much ease, for a great distance, horizontally. 


It is now customary at dinner parties in Paris, 
where ladies are present, to hand round, just 
before sitting down to table, a pincushion, that 
the fair guests may pin up their sleeves, which 
would otherwise entirely preclude the operations 
of the table. 


It is said that 100,000 sheep have perished in 
the West of England this season by what is call- 
ed the dry rot. 


By a late census, it appears that the popula- 
tion of Prussia amounts to 12,726,823—about 
the same as that of the United States. 


in France, there are now nearly 100 sugar 
manufactories, producing an annual amount of 
about 5,000,000 kilogrames, or 4,921 tons. 
There are 7500 licensed gin-shops in London. 


The coffin in which Radam, the late King of 
Madagascar, was buried, cost $12,000. It was 
formed of silver plates. In it were placed ten 
thousand dollars for him to lie upon! Immense 
treasures were buried with the corpse. The 
expense of the funeral, it is supposed, could not 
have been less than £60,000 sterling {about 
$300,000!!) 

On the Ist of January next, France will have 
52 ships of the line and 63 frigates, besides a great 
number of sloops of war and brigs. Her navy 
is to that of England as 6 8-10 to 12. She is to 
employ six vessels for the suppression of the 
slave trade in 1830. 


Pariscontains a population of more than 700,- 
000—namely, 346,188 men, and 397,796 wo- 
men. 366,000 persons live on private incomes 
or the fruit of their industry, 340,000 subsist 
by daily labor, 77,192 depend on charity! There 
are 47,000 students in various branches, and 
80,000 servants. 


The venerable Charles Carroll completed his 
ninety-third year on the 20th ult. 


A gentleman recently advertised in one of the 
New-York papers for a clerk—and in one day 
there were one hundred and thirty applicants for 
the situation. 


Flour was recently selling in Buenos Ayres at 
eighty dollars per barrel! and Hay was about se- 
venty-five dollars per ton in Mobile a month ago. 





TO THE AUTUMN LEAF. 


Lone, trembling one ! 

Last of a summer race, wither’d and sear, 

And shivering—wherefore art thou lingering 
Thy work is done. {here? 


Thou hast seen all 

The summer flowers reposing in their tomb, 

And the green leaves, that knew thee in their 
Wither aud fall! [bloom, 


Why dost thou cling 

So fondly to the rough and sapless tree? 

Hath then existence aught like charms for thee, 
Thou faded thing! 


The voice of Spring, 

Which wo ke thee into being, ne’er again 

Will greet thee—nor the gentle summer’s rain 
New verdure bring. 


The zephyr’s breath, 
No more will wake for thee its melody— 
But the long sighing of the blast shall be 
The hymn of death. 


Yet a few days, 
A few faint struggles with the autumn storm, 
And the strained eye to catch thy trembling form, 
In vain may gaze. 


Pale autumn leaf! 

Thou art an emblem of mortality, 

The broken heart once young and fresh like thee, 
Withered by grief:— 


Whose hopes are fled, 
Whose loved ones all have drooped & died away, 
Still clings to life—and lingering loves to slay, 
About the dead! 


But list—e’en now, 

I hear the gathering of the autumn blast, 

It comes—thy frail form trembles—it is past! 
And thou art low! 





Wixus GarLorp Ciang. 
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Bank ‘Note Lxrchange. 


Corrected Weekly. 











, Baltimore, Oct. 2, 1829. 
Eastern Notes, generallyyper ct. dis. 4 
Western do, do. 


North Curolina, do. 4 
South Carolina, do. 24 
Georgia, do. 34 


New York City, (large,) do. 4 
Do. State, do. 2 

New Jersey, do. liad 
Delaware, do. — 
Pittsburgh, do. 2 
Romney, do. 1 
Old Virginia, do. i 
Chambersburg, do. li 
Pennsy!vania, generally, do. fal 
Maryland and Dist. Colum. do. 4 
Sovereigns, $4,75 
Guineas, 4,90 
pee Doubloons, 15,124 

oyal do. 15,40 
Eagles, prem. 23 








Counterteits. 


LIST OF BANK NOTES AND BILLS COUNTERFEITED, 
ALTERED, &C. IN THE U. STATES. 











United States Bank. 

Mother Bank, notes of the following denomi- 
nations, viz: $500, 50, 20, 10, 5; Branch at Bal- 
timore, 100: Philadelphia, 100; New York, 20; 
Middletown and Hartford, 50, 20, Norfolk, 20, 
5; Charleston, 20, 10; Savannah, 10; Mobile, 
10; New Orleans, 100; Cincinnati, 10, 5. 

Maine 


Kennebeck Bank, 5; Union do 5, 4. 
New 


Hampshire. 

Cheshire Bank, 5, 4; Concord do, 10, 5, 2, 1; 
Coos do, (Grafton,) 5, 3; Exter do, 5, 3; Graf- 
ton, (formerly Coos,) 10, 3; Hillsborough do, 
5; Portsmouth do, . 


ermont, 
Brattleborough Bank, 10; Burlington do, 10; 
Windsor do, 3; State do. 2. nei 
Me 


lassuchusetts. 

Agricultural Bank, (at Pittsfield,) 5; Bedford 
Commercial do, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; Berkshire do, 
(at Pittsfield,) 10; Boston do, 5, 1; Eagle Bank 
of Boston, 5; Gloucester, 1; Hampton do, at 
Northampton, 5, 2, 1; Manufacturers and Me- 
chanics’ do, at Boston, 2; Massachusetts’ do, 
10, 5; Pawtucket do, 1; Phoenix do, at Nantuck- 
et, 3, 1; State do. at Boston, 10, 3; Suffolk do, 
at Boston, 10, 5, 3; Union do, at Boston, 100, 
5, 3, 1; Worcester do, 3, 2. 

Rhode Island. 

North America Bank, at Providence, 3; Kent 
do, 3, 2; Rhode Island do, at Newport, 5; Com- 
mercial do, 10, 3; Cranston do, 5, 3; Cumber- 
land do, 2; Eagle do, at Newport, 5; Eagle do, 
at Providence, 3, 2; Exchange do, at Providence, 
5, 3, 1; Farmers’ Exchange do, at Gloucester, 
5; Franklin do, at Chepachet, 2, 1; Franklin do, 
at Providence, 5; Hope do, at Warren, 2; Land. 
holders’ do. at South Kingston, 5, 3,2; Manufac- 
turers’ do, at North Providence, 3; Merchants’ 
do, at Newport, 2; Merchants’ do, at Providence, 
10, 3; Naraganset do, at Wickford, 1; N. E. 
Commercial do, at Newport, 1; Pawtucket do, 
at Pawtucket, 1; Phoenix do, at Westerly, 10, 
1; Providence do, at Providence, 10, 5; R. Island 
Central do, at East Greenwich, 3, 2; R. Island 
Union do, 3, 2; Roger Williams’ 2, 1; Scituate 
do, 2; Smithfield Exchange do, 1; Smithfield 
Union do, 7,2, 1; Warren do, at Warren, 10, 1; 
Washington do, at Westerly, 3, 2. 

Connecticut. 

Bridgeport Manufacturing Company, 2; Eagle 
Bank, at New-Haven, (broken,) 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; 
Fairfield County do, 20, 10; Hartford do. 10, 5, 
3, 2, 1; Middletown do, 10, 1; Mechanics’ do. 
at New-Haven, 20, 5: New-Haven do. 10, 5, 3, 
2; New-London do, 10, 5, 2, 1; Phoenix do, at 
Hartford, 20, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; Stonington do, 5; 
Union do, at New-London, 5, 2, 1; Windham 
County do, 5, 3, 1. 

City of New-York. 

Agency and Exchange Bank, 5, 1; Bank of 
America, 10, 5, 3,2, 1; New York do, 10, 5, 3, 
2,1; City do, 50, 3, 2, 1; Commercial Bank at 
N. Y. (no such institution;) Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company, 5, 3; Dry Dock Company, 
20, 10; Exchange Bank, 5; Franklin do, (brok- 
en,) 5, 3, 2, 1; Fulton do, 10; Manhattan do, 20, 
10, 5, 3, 2, 1; Merchants’ do, 20, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; 
North River do, 10; Phaenix do, 500, 100, 10, 2, 
1; Union, 5, 3, 2, 1; Mechanics’ 20, 5, 3, 2, 1. 

State of New-York. 

Bank of Albany, 5; do of Auburn, 10, 5, 1; 
do of Chenango, 5, 3; do of Columbia, at Hud- 
son, 20, 5, 3; doof Geneva, 20, 16, 5, 2, 1; do 
of Lansingburgh, 10; do of Hudson (broken,) 1; 
do of Newburgh, 20, 10, 5; do of Niagara, 
(broken) 3; do of Orange County, 5, 3, 2, 1; do 
of Plattsburgh, 5, 3; do of Troy, 10, 3, 2, 1.50; 
Brauch of Troy at Waterford, 5, 3, 2; Bank of 
Utica, 10, 3; Catskill do, 2; Central do, at Cher- 
ry Valley, 5,3, 1; Farmers’ do of Troy, 5, 3, 1; 
Jefferson County do, 3, 1; Mechanica’ and Far 
mers’ do, at Albany, 10, 5, 3, 2; Middle District 










do, 10, 5; Mohawk do, 2; New-York State do, 
at Albany, 20, 10, 5, 3, 2; Ontario do, 10, 5, 2, 
1; Ontario Branch at Utica, 5, 3, 2, 1; Syracuse 
Salt Company’s Checks, 3; Utica Ins. Compy's 
Checks, 10; Washi and Warren Bank, 2 3 


Bank of New-Brunswick, 5, 3; Commercial 
do, at Perth Amboy, 3; Farmers’ do, of New- 
Jersey, 10; Hoboken Banking and Grazing Com- 
pany, (broken,) 10, 3; Jersey City Bank, (brok- 
en,) 5, 3, 1; Newark Banking and Insurance 
C mpany, 2, 1; New Jersey Manufacturing Co. 
(broken,) 10; Paterson Bank, 10, 5, 3, 2; State 
uo, at Camden, 10, 5, 3; Statedo, at Elizabeth- 
town, 1; State do, of Morris, at Morristown, 5 
3, 2, 1; State do, at Newark, 10, 3, 2, 1; Staté 
do, at New-Brunswick, 10, 5, 3, 2; Sussex do, 
at Newton, 3, 2, 1; State do, at Trenton, (broke 
en,) 10 3,2, 1; Trenton Banking Company, 1; 
Washington Bank, at Hackensack, 10. 

Pennsylvania. Pye 

Bank of Gettysburg, 5; do of Montgomery 
County; 5; do of North America in Philadel 
20, 10, 5; do of the Northern Liberties in Phila- 
delphia, 20; do of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
50, 10, 5; do of Pittsburgh, 10; Bridgeport Ma- 
nufacturing Company, (no such institution ) 9; 
Commercial Bank o Pennsylvania in Philadel 
phia, 20, 10, 5; Easton do, 10, 2; Farmers’ do of 
Buck’s County, 10,5; Farmers’ do, at Ri 
100, 5; Farmers’ and Mechanics’ doof 4 
50, 10, 5; Gerard’s do, in Philadelphia, 50, 10, 
5; Harrisburgh do 5; Maunch Chunk Checks, 
10, 5; Mechanics’ Bank, at Philadelphia, 3; 
New-Salem do, Fayette County, 3; Phil 
do, 20, 10, 5,3; Silver Lake do, at Montrose, 5; 
Westmoreland do, 3. 


are. 
Bank of Delaware, 5, 3, 2, 1; Wilmington 
do, 3; Commercial do of Delaware, at Smyrna, 
10; Farmers’ do of Delaware, at Dover, 5, 3, 1; 
Wilmington and Brandywine do, 20, 5, 3. 


Maryland. 

Bank of Baltimore, 10; Elkton do of Mi 
land, 10; Farmers’ do of Maryland, 5, 3, 2; 
Franklin do of Baltimore, 100, 5; Hagerstown 
do, 2; Marine do of Baltimore, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; 
Mechanics’ do of Baltimore, 5, 2, 1; Union do of 
Maryland, 5. ‘ 

District of Columbia. 

Bank of Alexandria, 10; do of the Metrepo- 
lis, 3; do of Columbia, at Georgetown, 10, Cor- 
poration do of Georgetown, 2; Farmers’ do of 
Alexandria, 10, 5; Patriotic do of Washington, 
100; Union do of Georgetown, 5, 3; Treasury 
Notes, 10, 5. 

Virginia. 

Bank of the Valley, 100; do of Virginia, 200¢ 
20, 10; Farmers’ do of Virginia, 100, 50, 30, 10, 
5; Branch of do ey 200, 100. 


Carolinia. 
Bank of Cape Fear, at Wilmington, 50, 10, 5, 
3; do of Newbern, 10, 5; State Bank, 20, 10, 


5, 2, 1. 
South Carolina. 

Bank of South Carolina, 20; do of the State 
of South Carolina, 50, 20; Planters’ and Me- 
chanics’ do of Charleston, 100, 50, 20, 5; State 
do South Carolina, at Charleston, 100, 50, 10; 
Union do of Charleston 50. (No such bills issued 
by this bank.) 


em ae 

Bank of Augusta, 100, 50, 10, 5; do of the 
State of Georgia, 20; Marine and Fire Insu- 
rance, at Savannah, 50; Planters’ Bank of Geor- 
gia, 100, 50, 10, 5. 


Michigan Territory. 
Bank of Michigan, 10, 5, 2; Monroe do, Mik 
chigan, 2. 


oe 


Ohio. 

Franklin Bank of Columbus, 10; German do 
of Wooster, 10; Miami Exporting Company, at 
Cincinnati, 10; Ohio Exporting and Importing 
Company, 100, 50, 20, 10, Scioto Expcrting Co., 
at Delaware, 5; Western Reserve Bank, 10, 5, 2. 


Alabama, 
Bank of the State of Alabama, 100, 50. 
Lowi 


isianna. 
Bank of Louisianna, 100, 50, 10 do of Om 
leans, 100, 50, 10, 5. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—___ 


PRODUCTIONS OF FREE LABOR. 
Cuaanzes Cotans, corner of Dover and Chen 
ry streets, New-York, dealer in goods free from 
the taint of Slavery, has for sale, 
Loaf and Lump Sugar, 
White and Brown, and Maple do. 
West India, and Sugar-house Molasses, 
American Cotton Sheetings, 
Teas, of different kinds. 
WANTED, 
Clean new Rice, 
Tar, Pitch, and Turpentine, 
Upland, and Sea Island Cotton, 
Sweet Potatoes. 
@3 Cash advanced on Goods, placed in bis 
hands for sale. 
N. B.—Persons writing ahout their own bu» 
siness and not having property in his hands, ave 
requested to pay their postage. 


St. DOMINGO MAHOGANY, 
For sale, a quantity of MAHOGANY, from 
the island of St, Domingo, or Hayti—part of 
which is syitable for veniers, Apply to 








JOHN NEEDLES, No. 45, Hanover-street, 





























Portefeville Prancais. 


“When I am indulging in my views of American pros- 
and American liberty, it ie mortifying to be told 

in that very country a large portion of the people 
aresiaves. It is a dark spot on the face of the nation.— 
Much a state of things caunot always exist.” —Lafayette. 








Battimore, 25 Serrempre, 1829. 
ee 
Du “ Telegraph,” (Port au Prince) du 12 Avrit. 
CITOYEN J. GRANVILLE AU PUBLIC. 
“A tous les coeurs bien nes que la Patrie est chere!’’ 


Une diatribe datée de Paris le $0 décem- 
bre 1828 et ins¢réo dans le Courrier des 
Etats-Unis du 14 février 1829, injurie la 
République d’Haiti d’uhe maniére si_ré- 
voltante qu’il est impossible de n’y ré-ré- 
pondre que par le silence du mépris. 

Ma profession de foi a toujours été Ia 
méme, l’indépendance de mes opinions 
est connue, la flatterie n’a jamais sovillé 
ni mes lévres ni ma plume, j’ai toujours 
respecté l’autorité sans avoir jamais rampé 
devant le pouvoir; je m’exprimerai donc 
avec assurance que doit m/’inspir- 
er un caractére aussiami de la vérité 
qu’ennemi de |’adulation. ; 

Cette prétendue lettre, qui serait ré- 
duite en cendres si Pindignation pouvait 
consumer, accuse Haiti de mauvaise foi 
et notre Président de duplicité, d’astuce; 
elle ait que non seulement nous ne pou- 
vons jas payer l’indemnité que nous 
avons consentic en faveur des colons, 
mais que nous ne le voulons pas; que 
la France se trouve de nouveau brouil- 
lée avec Haiti; que les emprunts que 
nous avons faits sont menacés de ban- 
queroute, que les nouveaux engagemens 

ue nous proposons sout de nouvelles 
Lssepions. 

Si,nous étions de mauvaise foi, si les 
nouveaux arrangemens que nous avons 

proposés étaient de nouvelles déceptions 
comment le Roi de France aurait-il en- 
voyé ici un consul pour entamer avec 
nous des négocittions plus efficaces? I 
parait que le Roi et ses ministres sont 
moins clairvoyans que le correspondant 
parisien, 

Il faut qu’on soit bien simple, pour ne 
rien dire de plus, ov, bien insolermment 
présomptueux pour se permettre de s’é- 

iger en jugo dune grande réputation, 

@aprés les seules assertions intéresséés et 
mensong(res de deux hommes qui en 





pu s’empécher de louer publiquewent cet 
acte magnanime. 

Lorsque des hommes ignorints ou 
aveugles dirigeaient des poignards acérés 
contre le sein du Président pour cette 
méme indemnité qu’on nous reproche de 
ne pas vouloir payer, quelle était la pu- 
nition du crime? un pardon généreux. 
Quelques étrangers qui ne méritent pas 
d’avoir une patrie ont abusé de Phos- 
pitalité que nous leur avions accordée, 
en enlevant, avec de fausses clefs, lor 
et les bijoux qu’on avait laiss¢s dans les 
appartemens of on les avait logs; que 
leur a-t-on fait? le Président les a ren- 
voyés chez eux avec leur ignominie: je 
n’en finirai pas s’il me fallait citer une 
foule d’actes de ce genre; mais je de- 
manderai au correspondant parisien si la 
clémence et la générosité sont compag- 
nes de l’astuce et de la duplicité, 

On dit que non seulement nous ne 
pouvons pas payer, mais que nous ne le 
voulons pas, Nous avons peut-€tre ac- 
quiescé avec trop peu de réflexion a des 
engagemens dont l’exécution était fort 
difficile par rapport aux termes que lon 
avait stipulés; mais la République d’Hai- 
ti n’a jamais fait entendre que nous ne 
voulons point payer, nous avons demandé 
un délai plus long, nous avons obtenu, 
nous paierons, oui nous paierons, qu’on 
se garde d’en douter; libres, nous mour- 
rons esclaves de notre parole. (1) 

On prétend que la France se trouve de 
nouveau brouillée avec Haiti. La bonne 
intelligence qui régne entre les frangais 
et nous et que nous prenons plaisir a en- 
tretenir ne permet pas de supposer une 
pareille absurdit’; que le correspondant 
parisien lise le discours du Roi de France 
i Pouverture des chambres en janvier de 
cette année, qu’il parcoure le journal du 
commerce de décembre 1828, il verra 
que cette brouillerie n’existe que dans 
Son Cerveau, 

Les emprunts que nous avons faits 
sont, dit-on, menacés de banqueroute. 
il est fort heureux pour le correspondant 
parisien qu’il ne nous ait rien pret; 
quant aux respectables capitalistes qm 
ont eu la générosité de nous aider de 
leurs fonds ils nous trouveront toujours 
dans le chemin de honneur. 

Je ne terminerai point cet article sans 
témoigner mon (tonnement de voir les 
pages d’un journal redigé avec autant de 
goat que d’esprit salies par les ordures 
d’un pseudonyme qui n’est pas plus pari- 
sien que mol. Que ce correspondant 
sache que les haitiens, toute petite qu’est 
leur Republique, n’iroat jamais se relé- 
guer sur une terre (trangere pour calom- 
nier lears bicafuiteurs et maudire leur 
Patric. J. GRanviire. 





Nous emprantons a VP Abeiile Nonvelle-Orieans, les de- 





abandonnant Jeur pays, en quittant leurs 
compatriotes avaient, il est vrai, laissé 
parmi nous quelques regrets, mais qui, 
depuis, ont oifert A histoire exemple 
de tout ce qwil y a de plus monstruenx 
en fait d'orgucil et de perfidie. Nous 
avons, sur ley: compte, de curieux ren- 
seignements; il serait trop long d’expos- 
@r ici une partie de leur histoire; je me 
bornerai 4 dire que lun avait quitté la 
France pour (tre Grand Juge d’Hoiti, et 
Pautre Secrétuire-Général; ils ont été 
désappoint’s, et voila Pastuce, la dupli- 
cité, les déce; tioas A Vordre du jour chez 
nous. I] faut espérer que nous verrons 
bientét débarquer sur nos plages un See- 
rétaire-d’Etat et quelques douzaines de 
Sénateurs qui sen retourneront aussi 
comme ils étaient venus. 

Quelle duplicité, quel astuce peut-on 
reprocher au Président d’Heiti? A-t-on 
oublié la proclamation qui mettait tous 
les étrangers sous la protection et sous la 
responsabilité des principaux chefs mili- 
taires de la République, au moment oii 
des bruits de guerre semblaicnt nous dire 
de nous préparer aux combats? Les 
américains du nord qui se sont montrés 
ei souvent injustes a notre égard n’ont 


tails suivans sur Piuvasion du Mexique. 
-Vouvelle-Orleans, 24 Aout. 
On dit qu’aprés avoir opéré leur dé- 
barquement a Cabo-Rojo les Espagnols se 
dirigerent sur ‘Tampico; seulement a 
quelques lieues de cette ville ils rencon- 
trerent quelque opposition; les Mexicains, 
pour Jour couper je chemin, avaient éta- 
bli une espéce de batterid de 4 canons, 
|sur un cdieau; mais soit A cause de | in- 
frioneté de resister & Vennemi, apres 
avoir fait quelques décharges, ils lach- 
lerent pied et abandonn¢rent leurs pidces 
| dont Pennemi s’empura. 
Les Espagnols montérent a lassaut 
sur cette colline, et current une cinquan- 
| taine d’hommes tués et blesses. 








(1) Malgre lenormite de la somme et le 
court delai pour la payer, nos legislateurs ava- 
ient emis une Joi qui declarait detie nationale 
lindemuite consentio en faveur des colons 
Avant la promulgation de cette loi beaucoup de 
citeyens avaient donne volontcirement des som- 
mes plus fortes que celles qu’i!s devaient payer 
d’apres la taxe indiquee par une seconde loi qui 
jen determine le mode de perception. Le Pres- 

ident d’Haiti adonne une annee de lindemnite 
| que lui accorde la Constitution. Le trayail re- 
latif a la proportion equitable des contributions 
continue son cours avec activite. Est-ce lade 
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Le général Barradas est entre le $ a 
Pueblo Viejo, sans la moindre résistance, 
et le 7 il prit possession de Tampico de 
Tamaulipas, sans tirer un seul coup de 
fusil. 

Parmi les prisonniers faits au Mexi- 
cains on compte le colonel de cavalerie 
Cortina, et un adjudant du colonel La- 
garza. 

Les Espagnols commencaient a se for- 
tifier A Tampico. On dit que les Indiens 
leur prétaient la main dans ces travaux. 
L’escadre espagnole a remis en mer, 
le 12, pour aller, dit-on, chercher a la 
I{avane la seconde division de troupes. 








L’avant-garde des Russes a Franchi, le 
Balkan, et se dirige sur Andrinople. Les 
Tures qui jusqu’alors se croyaient en s0- 
reté derriére cette formidable barriére, 
commencent a baisser le ton et sollicit- 
ent méme la paix, on est déja convenu 
dune armistice. 

Les Anglais effrayés des progrés des Rus- 
ses, etcraignant pour leurs amis les Turcs, 
vont porter le nombre de leurs batimens 
dans la Méditerranée a 52. 





LA CAMOMILLE ET LE TILLEUL. 
FABLE—DEDIEE AUX DAMES, 

“ Unissons-nous pour le bonheur des femmes! 

Disait la Camomille au Tilleul vaporeux. 
Mon sexe est celui de ces dames; 

Et quelquefois sous ton ombrage heureux 

L’Amour a su troubler leurs trop sensibles ames. 
Partout ta douce fleur 

Est pres d’elles en bonne odeur, 

t la fille en prescrit le breuvage asa mere. 

On me trouve peut-etre amere; 

Mais tant de maux sont combattus 

Par mes admirables vertus, 

Qu’a mille fleurs on me prefere! 


Depuis ce jour, ces bons amis 
Se sont jures d’etre toujuurs unis. 
Tous les deux ont fait la conquete 
Du sexe que l’on dit trompeur; 
Lun sait guerir ses maux de tete, 
L’autre, calmer ses maux de coeur, 
DE...++++ 
a 


PATE MIMINE. 


Maniere de se servir de la pate mimine, 
pour donner le fil aux rasoirs. 


Etendez un peu de cette pate sur un 
cuir 4 polir, sur lequel vous mettrez quel- 
ques gouttes d@’huile d’olive ou un pen de 
suif, servez-vous de préférence d’un cuir 
bombé qui convient mieux a cause de 
son ¢lasticité, et sur lequel elle s’imprime 
bien. Aprés avoir bien passé le rasoir 
du cété ou vous mettez de cette pite, 
vous le passerez ensuite de Pautre cété 
qui ne doit étre qu’huilé, et vous serez 
satisfait de Vellicacité de cette nou- 
velle composition, qui, dans ce genre, 
est la meilleure qui ait para jusqu’a ce 
jour. 

Cette pate se vend, au-Port-au-Prince, 
Hayti, chez Mile. Louise Leclaire, mai- 
son du commandant Vicsama, 

On trouve chez cette méme dame et a 
tres-bas prix, des polissoirs faits en bois 
du pays, qui sont préferables au cuir; 
c'est ce quia été constaté par Pexpéri- 
ence. 








CONDITIONS DE LA SOUSCRIPTION. 
&FLe Génie de PEmancipation Univer- 
selle parait une fois par semaine, a Balti- 
more. S’addresser aux editeurs, LUNDY 
& GARRISON—Prix de Pabonnement, 
Trois Gourdes pour lannée en avance. 
WANTS A SITUATION: 
A gentleman who has had a liberal education 
at William & Mary College, Virginia, and re- 
ceived the highest compliment of that insiitu- 
tion, wishes a situation, as private teacher, in 
some genteel family, for his board only—being 
allowed permission to take two or three schol- 
ars, with those of the family. He will teach 
all the branches of a liberal English education, 
as, also, Latin and French; and will produce un- 
questionable testimonials of his ability to teach, 
18 Well as of his correct moral deportment. Fuel 
and candles are of course to be included in the 
board. 
For further information, enquire of the editors 
of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


———— 








Vastuce? Est-ce lade la duplicite? 


Baltimore, Sept. 25, 1829. 





TYPE FOR SALE. ~ 
A font of Long Primer type, of about 200 Ths 
anda font of 100 Ibs. upon which the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation was lately ; 
both of which are considerably worn, but might 
answer a good purpose in some country offices, 
are for sale by the undersigned. 
If it would be desirable, a small font of 
Primer, nearly new, and several small fonts of 
job type, with chases, composing sticks, brass 
rules, &c. &c. enough (in the whole) to fit out 
an office for a super-royal newspaper, may be 
had together. Apply to 

Lenpr & Garnisox. 
September 25, 1829. 


Terms of Subscription 


TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 


The price of subscription to this work is 
Tarte Doitars per annum, (for Fifty-Two 
Numbers,) payable in adrance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for a shor. 
ter period than Six Months: and subscribers who 
do not particularly specify the time they wish 
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